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one  day  holding  a cup  and  saucer  in  my 
hand,  the  cock  darted  down  and  knocked  the 
cup  out  of  the  saucer. 

Members  of  our  household  were  not  the 
only  offenders.  Four  snakes,  two  boomslangs , 
or  tree  snakes,  and  two  adders,  were  found  at 
different  times  crawling  along  the  porch  in 
the  direction  of  the  nest.  The  spreos  saw 
them  first  and  raised  such  a din  that  we 
guessed  the  cause  and  ran  out  and  slew  the 
intruders. 

One  morning  we  noticed  that  the  birds 
scarcely  fed  the  young  ones  at  all,  and,  after 
watching  closely,  we  concluded  that  it  was 
some  instinct  which  told  them  that  those  fat 
chickens  needed  thinning  before  they  at- 
tempted flying.  When  they  brought  food, 
instead  of  flying  to  the  nest  and  giving  it 
to  the  chickens,  they  sat  about  calling,  then 
flew  to  the  tree,  showed  the  delicious 
morsel,  and  down  again  calling  pee-ov  in 
the  most  coaxing  tones.  The  cock  bird  al- 
ways did  this;  the  hen  was  much  more 
tender-hearted  ; she  generally  gave  her  food 
to  the  young  ones  at  once  and  then  hopped 
gently  after  the  cock,  trying  to  take  his 
away  ; whenever  she  came  too  near  he  turned 
away  from  her,  but  after  a minute  or  two  be- 
came tired  of  her  importunity  and  let  her 
take  the  morsel  and  give  it  to  the  chickens. 

This  plan  was  carried  on  for  more  than  a 
week ; the  chicks  often  called  for  food,  a 
thing  they  had  never  done  before.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  afternoon  the  spreos  gave  them 
a good  meal,  but  began  the  starving  process 
again  the  next  morning. 

One  day  we  found  that  one  young  bird  had 


come  out  and  was  sitting  in  a large  tree  about 
sixty  yards  below  the  hill.  We  concluded  that 
she  must  fly  early  in  the  morning  to  escape 
birds  of  prey,  hawks  being  their  sworn  ene- 
mies. The  attention  of  the  spreos  was  now 
much  divided  between  feeding  the  chicken  in 
the  tree  and  starving  those  in  the  nest.  They 
were  extremely  anxious  to  coax  them  out, 
but  three  day3  passed  before  they  could  be 
persuaded  ; then  just  as  the  gray  morning 
crept  over  the  sea  we  were  roused  by  the  re- 
peated whistle  of  the  parent  birds,  and  we 
went  out  to  see  the  result.  The  brave  one  that 
had  ventured  first  into  the  unknown  was 
there  too,  sitting  in  the  locust  trees  ready  to 
meet  and  reassure  his  nest-mates.  Suddenly 
one  of  them  flopped  out,  flew  heavily  to  the 
locust  trees  ten  yards  off  and  plunged  into 
the  branches ; the  others  gathered  round 
and  there  was  a great  talking  together,  in  the 
midst  of  which  another  left  the  nest  and 
joined  them.  The  excitement  was  intense, 
the  birds  were  calling,  and  we  were  all  wait- 
ing for  the  fourth  to  come  out,  but  he  re- 
mained on  the  nest  all  that  day.  He  joined 
them  early  the  next  morning  and  then  we 
lost  sight  of  them  for  several  days. 

One  day  while  sitting  in  my  room,  a series 
of  quick,  sweet  calls  took  me  to  my  window 
in  time  to  see  four  handsome  spreos  sweep 
up  to  the  top  of  an  old  American  aloe  flower. 
The  parents  left  the  nest  they  were  building 
and  flew  to  meet  them.  On  the  brown 
stalks  that  had  once  held  golden  flowers, 
they  hopped  and  whistled  together  once 
more,— then  the  quick  call  for  flight ; away  ! 
away  ! and  the  misty  sand-hills  hid  them. 
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BY  MRS.  A.  J 

ON  a pleasant  afternoon  in  May,  1891, 
an  opportunity  was  afforded  us  to 
visit  the  historic  spot  familiarly 
known  as  Old  Salem,  but  called 
New  Salem  in  history.  This  was  the  early 
home  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Near  here  he 
assisted  in  building  the  noted  flatboat  which 
he  helped  to  float  down  the  rivers  to  New  Or- 
leans ; here  he  was  assistant  in  the  village 
grocery  where  he  spent  leisure  moments 
studying  his  borrowed  books  ; and  here  he 
was  postmaster.  The  place  is  now  but  a di- 
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lapidated  ruin,  scarcely  a vestige  remaining 
of  the  well-known  village  of  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago.  It  is  located  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Sangamon  River  twenty  miles  below 
Springfield  and  two  miles  up  the  river  from 
Petersburg,  the  county  seat  of  Menard 
County,  Illinois. 

At  an  abrupt  turn  of  the  river  an  old  mill- 
dam  remains,  but  the  mill  which  was  once  lo- 
cated here  has  long  since  disappeared.  Some 
thirty  rods  up  a steep  and  thickly  wooded 
hill  from  the  mill  seat  can  be  seen  the  cellar 
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of  the  Lincoln  store,  now  almost  filled  to  a 
level  with  the  surrounding  earth.  As  we 
clamber  over  rails  of  the  old  fence  we  wonder  if 
these  are  some  of  the  handiwork  of  the  famous 
rail-splitter.  A sign  in  a conspicuous  place 
contains  a warning  against  carrying  away 
any  souvenir  from  the  premises. 

At  the  southwest  corner  of  the  cellar  is  a 
Strange  phenomenon.  About  thirty  years 
ago  two  young  trees,  an  elm  and  a sycamore, 
contested  for  the  same  spot  of  ground,  and,  as 
neither  could  uproot  the  other,  the  elm  clasped 
the  sycamore  at  the  base  and  thus  they  stand, 
both  growing,  a fitting  illustration  of  the 
work  of  the  great  emancipator  in  reuniting 
the  dissevered  portions  of  our  country.  At 
a distance  of  about  thirteen  feet  above  ground, 
a local  artist,  Mr.  Phillips,  cut  a fine  medal- 
lion portrait  of  Lincoln  in  the  side  of  the 
sycamore.  The  features  are  distinctly  marked, 
the  hair  and  whiskers  are  painted  black,  mak- 
ing the  profile  quite  true  and  lifelike.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  some  vandal  hand 
has  slightly  disfigured  the  picture  by  dis- 
charging into  it  a load  of  shot. 


One  can  but  regret  also  the  neglect  and  al- 
most desolation  which  now  characterize  the 
early  home  of  the  great  president.  It  was 
here  he  prepared  himself  for  public  life  ; and 
from  here  he  moved  to  Springfield,  which  was 
henceforward  his  home  until  called  to  preside 
over  our  country  during  the  stormiest  four 
years  of  our  existence  as  a nation. 

But  any  reference  to  New  Salem  would  be 
incomplete  without  some  notice  of  ‘ ‘ the  beau- 
tiful Anna  Rutledge,”  the  early  love  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  This  lady  was  born  January 
7,  1813,  and  died  at  New  Salem,  August  25, 
1835.  The  historian  says  that  the  heart  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  buried  in  Anna  Rut- 
ledge’s coffin,  and  that  he  then  passed  into  a 
gloom  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered. 
Having  been  buried  in  old  Concord  cemetery, 
six  miles  distant  and  now  abandoned,  her  re- 
mains were  removed  to  Oakland  cemetery  at 
Petersburg,  May  15,  1890,  where  a suitable 
monument  will  be  erected  to  her  memory. 
But  for  her  early  death  this  lovely  young 
woman  might  have  been  mistress  of  the 
White  House  and  first  lady  in  the  land. 
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AT  any  time  within  the  past  ten  years, 
a globe-traveler  might  have  met  an 
American  woman  speaking  through 
an  interpreter  to  audiences  in  twenty- 
five  languages,  scattered  over  a circuit  of  fifty 
thousand  miles.  During  the  same  time  ten 
thousand  towns  of  our  own  land  have  listened 
to  woman’s  voice  from  the  pulpit  or  rostrum. 
The  last  five  years  have  witnessed  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  annual  National  Council  of 
Women  at  Washington  whose  platform  is  as 
crowded  with  speakers  as  the  hall  is  with 
hearers.  Two  years  have  given  rise  to  the 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  whose  bien- 
nial meetings  are  as  rich  in  oratory  as  the 
discussions  are  varied.  Another  straw  show- 
ing the  same  current  is  the  fact  that  at  the 
Interstate  Oratorical  Contest,  whose  partici- 
pants enter,  first  as  the  winners  from  their 
own  colleges,  then  from  their  respective 
state  contests,  the  victor  this  year  over  ten 
states  was  a young  lady. 

As  naturally  as  the  birds  sing  with  the  day- 
break, is  the  voice  of  woman  heard  with  the 


dawn  of  the  republic.  The  two  are  necessary 
to  each  other.  When,  with  the  same  new- 
born spirit  of  liberty  which  brought  our  fore- 
fathers to  the  harsh  coast  of  New  England, 
Anne  Hutchinson  immediately  proclaimed 
such  truths  as  she  felt  were  revealed  to  her, 
without  restraint  because  of  sex,  she  but  ex- 
emplified the  connection  between  successful 
republics  and  the  authority  of  woman’s 
speech.  The  illustration  was  not  heeded. 
Old-world  prejudices  have  clung  two 
hundred  years  to  choke  this  powerful  ele- 
ment in  the  progress  of  all  that  is  good  in 
morals  and  politics.  The  banishment  of 
Anne  Hutchinson  to  the  wilderness  and  a 
cruel  death,  because  of  her  earnest  preaching, 
placed  a quietus  upon  the  public  speaking  of 
one  half  the  citizens  of  this  republic,  not 
lifted  even  when  the  shackles  were  struck 
from  black  slaves. 

Meanwhile  audaciously  one  descendant 
after  another  of  the  woman  martyr  arose 
undaunted  to  proclaim  truths  she  believed 
important.  Lucretia  Mott  lifted  her  voice  in 


